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unity underlying both. Tempering Hindu monism with Christian 
individualism and Hindu ascetism with Christian belief in action, 
Tagore may well lead a religious revival, the like of which has 
not been seen for twenty centuries. Indeed one of the most 
persistent thoughts that press for expression as one reads him 
is that in many ways he resembles the other Great Teacher who 
taught the love of God and the brotherhood of man, and lived 
as he taught. 

But, more calmly, it is possible that Tagore enthusiasts may 
overrate their guide, philosopher, and friend. It is still too 
soon to say. But we can all agree with a writer in the Quarterly 
Review who says that Tagore has given us the "highest ex- 
pression of man's belief in God that has appeared in our 
generation." W. S. Rusk. 

The Higher Patriotism. By John Grier Hibben. New York : Chas. 
Scribner's Sons. 

The Road Toward Peace. By Charles W. Eliot. New York : Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

These two volumes, dealing with the various problems that 
have related this country to the World War, are well worthy of 
survival when the greater part of the deluge of books that have 
dealt with the war are of interest only to bibliographers. It is 
noteworthy that the distinguished authors have adopted 
fundamentally the same position, — that preparedness against war 
is the chief duty of the United States at present. 

In President Hibben's small book there are gathered three 
addresses and one essay. While emphasizing in all of them the 
ideal of "America in the world's service," he is equally emphatic 
that the best way to accomplish this ideal is to adequately equip 
our own defences so as to be able to back our protests and 
diplomatic notes with more than moral force. In the address 
delivered at the Lake Mohonk Peace Conference this spring, he 
shows clearly that militarism and preparedness are funda- 
mentally different and can remain so as long as the chief 
endeavor of our nation is to help mankind. In fact Dr. Hib- 
ben may be classed with the more farsighted pacifists. 

From time to time since the opening of the war ex-President 
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Eliot has contributed to the New York Times small articles 
dealing with the progress of the war, the bearing of its problems 
on this country, and the lessons to be learned. These small 
essays make up the body of his book, though several addresses 
delivered both before and after August, 1914, are also included. 
Dr. Eliot is strongly pro-Ally, but his acknowledged preferences 
do not limit his ability to see to the bottom of the matters he 
discusses, and since he takes up practically every phase of the 
war, in their present collected form his writings make a most 
readable and valuable history of the eventful year recently closed. 
His ardent pacifism, coupled with his interest in the formation 
of an international navy strong enough to enforce obedience to 
an ever-growing body of international law, runs through all the 
chapters. While there is nothing essentially new in the ground 
he covers, the matters he discusses are treated in such a scholarly, 
clear-sighted way that it does not seem probable a better treat- 
ment of the questions involved will appear for some time, and 
when it does we shall still have a first-hand account of real 
importance. W. S. Rusk. 

The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck. By James Branch Cabell. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company. $1.35 net. 

The author calls his book "a comedy of limitations," and yet it is 
far more of a tragedy, unless we look at it from the ironical, almost 
cynical point of view of Mr. Cabell himself. Though to judge 
from his name, he is a scion of some of the old families of Vir- 
ginia, it is clear that he has grown tired of the over-idealization of 
the South, for he lays bare with clever strokes and unsparing pen 
the deadening conservatism, the unyielding prejudices, the com- 
placent self-satisfaction of the Old South, not hesitating even in 
his iconoclastic mood to retouch with impious hand the tradi- 
tional portrait of the ' famous Southern beauty.' " Nothing," de- 
clares one of his women characters, " was expected of us save to 
be beautiful and to condescend to be made much of, and that 
is our tragedy." The reaction is a natural one, and yet one 
feels that the author here and elsewhere in the book has voiced 
his discontent with almost too brutal frankness, in spite of the 
fact that he puts the criticism in the mouth ofa woman. 



